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AUGUST 1932 


WORDS TO THE WISE 
rE DEUM 


ee or whatever insensible chance has formed 
The swing of arms with hands cunningly weighted, 
The balance of running feet, the pulses warmed— 
God, God, or whatever it is that created 

Life, the hazard of living, the pain, the fear: 
Thanks that along the small and concentric ear 

The many sounds have journeyed; that up-soaring 
Of aeroplanes, of brawny shouts, of song, 

Of steel bisecting steel, of cut-outs roaring, 

Have echoed through; that leaves have blown along 
The walls of hearing, that within them narrow 
Ripples of rain have come, sounds of a sparrow. 
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As slowly the colors of evening drain 
rom the stagnant pools—as the spotted cows 
Knee-deep in the water, the yellow grain, 

The man who stands in the door of his house 
Are here in the pools for the evening sky 

To soak up slowly—thanks, thanks for the eye. 


For the instant tongue that may, at a savor, 
Recall the same cattle, knee-deep as they stood, 
At a button-mushroom’s fastidious flavor 

May find again an ulterior wood; 

At the bitter of beer, the sour of wine, 

A far field of barley, a grape-hung vine. 


For the nose that has led the hesitant feet 
Wherever the air was needled with fir, 

Has wind-whittled heels wherever the sweet 
Of a strawberry was, where briny smells were 
Has turned them about, has halted them at 
A door enlivened with burning of fat. 


For accustomed things to touch as I enter- 
The colored china, the linen, the lace; 


For the match with which to touch off the center 


Of the fire I laid; for the flowers, the face 


Of the man who turns—for the touch that is his— 


Thanks to chance, to God, to whatever it is. 
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INVOCATION 


Girl, who are all things, being mortal, wake; 
Lift the dark lashes dreaming on your cheek; 


Marion Strobel 


Bind up your hair; put on your raiment; speak. 


The morning gulls are feathering the lake. 
Before the light has left your window-frame 
Fling the sash open, stand within the glow 
Of sunlight, look upon the crowds below. 
Come down amid the crying of your name. 


Music, in simulating, never will be you 
Your step outdistances the drum and fife; 
Crayons, in matching mortal red and blue, 
Statues, in springing from a sculptor’s knife, 
May have a likeness, but no likeness to 
The signature across your temples: Life. 


THE SINGING LADDER 


Sea-gulls of this country ride 

Glassy wave and swirling tide. 

In pallid loops upon the dark 

The winging sea-gulls cut and glide. 
Herons will again this year 

Paint blue shadows on a pier, 
Stand long-legged in a park; 
Sea-gull and heron will be here; 
And all the birds that April brings 
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The wedge-shaped turbulance of wings, 
The multi-colored moving arc: 
But not the old-world bird that sings, 


But never, though the groping eye 
Would need no light to see it by, 
The singing ladder of the lark 
Runged against the evening sky. | 


THE QUAIL ( 


Up goes the anguished cry. 
The quail are over the town, 
Out of the autumn sky 

The quail are fluttering down. 


Is it one of their own number? 

Is their streaming covey thinned? 
The town turns to its slumber. 
The quail stop on the wind. 


HALLELUJAH 


Catch, upon an amber-ruddy 
Big balloon, or bubble suddy, 
Speckled flecks of sun. Fly at night 


A diamond-shaped and lantern-bearing kite. 


Shoot the moon with rockets. Strew 
Colored lights like flowers red and blue. 
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Make an April darkness spray 
With the briefly-bright bouquet. 


Through the summer hum as gaily 
As a cricket’s ukulele. 

Through the windy autumn blow, 
With the snipe, a piccolo. 


Flagpoles, sticks, and hands may hold 
Banners. When the final cold 

Spirals on your drooping throat 

Hold, beyond the singing note, 

Your last breath. Once more engrave it 


On the frost, and wave it—wave it! 


rO MY CHILDREN 


Believe! And if, while standing under a shower 


That bursts in April from a yellow sun, 
And roughens softened earth, and leaves a flower; 


And if while breathing rain and petals growing, 
It is enough that petals have begun 

Then let it be enough when skies are snowing, 
When frost has come: like a perennial thing 


Keep the faith sheltered in yourself till spring. 


Believe! And if, like many a girl before, 
Love is your hidden faith, then let it be! 
The immaterial man whom you adore, 
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Who is no higher than a man is high, 
Who walks along, or stands indefinitely, 
Be all the earth to you, be all the sky, 


Be foreign countries you were dreaming of: 
If love should be your faith, let it be love! 


Or if, with shimmering streets of sun outside, 
A well-worn door solicits and you falter, 
Stepping at last through pillars that divide 


Shadow and coolness; if like those who came 
Bearing tall candles to an ancient altar, 
You kneel on flagstones, and you cry God’s name 


As they did—when you journey out afar 
Cry it as well, and kneel where candles are. 


But if you find, wherever you make your search, 
No loss of love enough for you to grieve in, 

No yellow flowers and no ivied church 

Enough to stir your faith, let it be stirred 

If only by some twaddle you believe in, 


If only by a dream, a transient word, 


A hopelessness you have some hope in still 


However it can be, or however it will. 


Marion Strobel 








TIME AND TREASURE 


CHILD IN A GARDEN 


O treasure! O joy! 

The little sacred Boy 
Upon His mother’s knee 
No sweeter was than she 
Who now upon my heart, 
Artless and speechless, 


Worketh with more than art. 


Innocent flesh and frail! 
The spirit’s holy veil! 

No older than the leaf 
Young April’s first, 

First herald of the sheaf— 
That trims the poplar bough 
With tremulous light, 


Will you grow strong and tall, 
O spirit infinite, 
O body small, 


Here where all things are growing, 


And the spring air is blowing? 
My heart is in your hand. 
Grow tall and charm the land. 
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II 


Sweet eyes that open to the sun 
In gardens deep in bloom, 
How curiously your tender gaze 
Searches the pearly gloom, 


The vague twilight of tree and bush, 
Uncolored and unknown, 

Where leaf and petal float the air 
Bearing their shape, alone. 


Soon will the haze grow softly bright 
With blue and gold anew, 

The leaf turn green, the rose assume 
Her ancient lovely hue. 


O born to miracles! The first 
Must surely be this rise 

Of rainbow, sunset, autumn, dawn, 
To new enchanted eyes. 


Ill 


It is the motion of the heart 

That draws the slender lips apart, 
Delight at life, the new perceived, 

The radiant, the many-leaved, 

The poplar bough, its plumes unbanding, 
The hummingbird in thin air standing- 
Motion and quiet reconciled. 
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Oh, smile again, sweet child! 
All too soon these lips will be 
With Hero’s in eternity. 


THE CLOCK 


Whose is the clock that strikes the hours, 
And strikes them true? 

Above my beds of gaudy flowers, 
Of mint and rue, 


The sound floats like a light that left 
A turning glass 

To flicker along a wall, more deft 
Than hands that pass, 


Having laid down the mirror’s round, 
To coil soft hair, 

Brushed on a summer morning, smooth 
To summer air. 


Is it the clock we hid away, 
Whose busy sound 

Startled so loud our dreamy day, 
Cocoon-like wound, 

And ever overlaid our lives, 
Mechanic, clear, 

With ticking gossip of their lives 
Who first dwelt here? 
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Deep in the attic does it bide, 
Chatting alone, 

By the warm rafter’s roughened side, 
In monotone; 


A heart, a recollection, even, 
Of happy days 

For those, since it was relegate to heaven, 
Gone sadder ways? 


Or is it but some neighbor’s clock, 
Some neighbor’s, far 

Across still fields, whose silver shock 
Floats the warm air? 


Fanet Lewis 


NUPTIAL 


The world is very beautiful 
And I am very young 

The world is my own lover 
With honey on his tongue. 


I am going forth to meet him. 
This is my bridal hour. 
For him I tamed these pigeons, 
For him I saved this flower. 
Laura Lee Bird 
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CLOVER SWATHS 
My eyes are cloudy with death. 


I saw thirty acres of clover fall over the sickle bar 
today (not the Grim Reaper, but a bright steel sickle 
out of IHC, guaranteed for sixty days against faulty 


or defective workmanship). 


Thirty acres of clover in full bloom died today, 
beside such incidentals as a hen pheasant with 

both legs cut off, her eggs decorating horses’ hooves; 
and only God can count the number of bob-o’-links 
and meadow-larks that find their world levelled. 


hirty acres of clover just in its prime, 
in its greatest flower, this field— 
lusty, sweet smelling, the seed nodes filling. 


Tonight when | go for the cows 
I shall see it lying there in flat definite swaths. 


Only the young men go to war.) 


Fames Hearst 
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THREE POEMS 


TIME 


Time is the meagre measure set by man 

To mark his tardy joy, his punctual grief. 

Time serves him ill who swears to time the chief 
Obedience throughout his mortal span; 

For howsoever man may plot and plan 

And set his sorrow to the falling leaf, 

His winter seems too long, his spring too brief, 
If time and not eternity he scan. 


Earth calmly reckons otherwise; she yields 
Her travail to the unrecorded years: 

A hill enchanted into autumn shields 

Its month of torches though the frost appears. 
Obedient in timelessness, Earth’s fields 

Are greened in time, unhalted by man’s fears. 


RELIGHTED TORCH 


This certain miracle will happen 

To you, our more than tree, our torch, 
Whose form in leafy flame was shapen 

Like that behind which warriors march 
Through many a mountainous defile— 

Than ours more roughened to the feet 
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Fean Starr Untermeyer 


Of him who dares, though he may fail, 
The ultimate dangers of his fate. 


Though frayed out like a banner of war, 
Charred by the frost, both twig and stock, 
With May returning you will wear 

Such burning as may none mistake. 

And lovers then will be no fewer 

Who follow rapt your vernal fire. 


SOLUTION 


Now loss has solved 
The long division of my heart; 
The whole’s evolved 
From what was part and part. 


Death, the divisor, 

Took from love’s dividend; 
But faith, advisor 

To the integral end, 


Says, “Only bridge 

The decimal of years, 

Till justice judge 

And love pay love’s arrears.” 


Fean Starr Untermeyer 
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AIR WAYS 
WIND 


Like a mad trumpeter of stars, 

He wheels his thunder down the air; 
Against taut pinnacles of trees, 

Beats the vast tremor of his blare. 
Crushing the ponderous stones of dark, 
His mighty echoing footfalls come; 
Rocking on sea like a tipsy gull, 

He prods the moon with a ghostly thumb. 
I fear his velvet mutterings, 

His frantic clamor over me, 

Who am not kin of his like you 

That are a flaunted star or tree. 

I cannot run with him across 

The spinning of the noiseless sky, 

Or ride as leaves, ecstatic, do 

Up the steep torrent of his cry 

And I who have not flowers’ eyes, 
Have never seen him; yet I know 
That he is beautiful as sun, 

And whiter than burst snow. 

For once, when waking from a dream, 
As sharp as any leprechaun, 

I saw, like massive birds of flame, 

His phosphorous sandals treading dawn! 
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4nna Elizabeth Bennett 
BUTTERFLY 


With saffron sails unfurled, 

\ breathless butterfly 

Steers out, the frailest navigation 

Known upon the sky. 

Embarking in the sun, 

His moorings lost, an ell 

Of rhododendron petals back, 

He tipsies like a bell. 

Against the prickly lines of air 

He quivers like a star, 

And wind unloosed from follicle 

Goes clambering up the spar. 

He sees horizons coil 

A thousand wigs away, 

And bees lurch down the pulsing waves 

Of a diminished day, 

The trees slip purple gloves 

Upon their emerald hands 

And labyrinths of light removed 

And folded on the sands. 

Astride an ether-span, 

He teeters in delight, 

And nosing into silver port 

Throws anchor for the night! 
Anna Elizabeth Bennett 
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TWO POEMS 


SYMPATHY 


Andrew, Paul, or anyone, 
Hold me close, 

Lest I should see 

What a futile foolish person 
I turned out to be. 


Andrew, Paul, or anyone, 
Kiss me hard 

Lest I remember 

All my heart’s a dying ember 
Mated with a frost. 


Andrew, Paul, or anyone, 
Be a little kind to me. 
All the things I love 

Are flying wind 


Within a singing tree. 


LIVING DEATH 


For sister dead and sister dying 

Mind me not for this deep crying 

No matter ai all, no matter at ail. 
She is very sti! in her cloak of blue 
Nothing that you or I can do 
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Will trouble her much again—bring pain 
No matter at all. No matter ai all. 


With scarlet berries in her bright hair 

She danced in delight in the moonlight wher: 
Shadows and moon-ray mingled and made 
Magical pattern on hill and in glade. 

The lamb on her breast is as young as she 
And death now minds them tenderly. 


Her sister I loved in a different way 
Young one, proud one, silent and gay. 
What will be left when both of them go 
Pride and tenderness under the snow? 
Dull as a bell whose silver tongue 
Is wrenched from its hinge, and silence hung 
Where a tune once played and a song has rung, 
Empty as a doll I will turn and call— 
No matter at all. No matter at all. 


This is the room the three of us knew. 
Raven head, gold head under the dew 
Tears are futile and swift run through. 
There is nothing that you or I can do- 
No maiter at all. No matter at all. 
Fessica VY est 


Fessica West 
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SOFT AIRS 


SHE WAKES THE LILIES 
To Agnes 
She is not dead; 
She walks, and her white garments fall 
About her softly. 


She touches the roots 
And they wake to life. 


With her cool white hand 

She touches white spring lilies 
And wakes them 

To blow with the wind. 


She wakes them 
Else how could they be so white? 


She is not dead. 


Here 
She was queen, 
She was the keeper of hearts. 


There in her dark castle 
She tends lilies, 
She is the keeper of spring. 
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ANTITHESIS 


Your head close to mine 

And a wind from the east- 

Night is dark-robed and girdled with rain, 
And steps like a priest. 


Outside 

The hollow sound of wind among the trees, 
And lilacs heavy with rain 

Bend to their knees. 


FAR LAND 


I came back yesterday from my far land 

And saw great thrones with mighty kings on them, 
And saw the power of clinking coins, 

And steel-bodied buildings in the leaden sky 

Built by slaves. 


These hurrying fools, 
Phese jeering kings, 
Who have not yet found 


That castles lasting and strong 


Are built of cust. 


Fi annette Grey 


Jeannette Grey 
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A LEGACY E 

Vy 

A LETTER OUT OF SILENCE U 
. S 


We walked together to the Indian’s grave . 
When summer thinned. We hardly felt her breath. 
A shadow on me was the wing of death, 
And all the strength I had the strength you gave. y 
How winter waited I could not foresee 4 
While your hand closed the shutters of my mind. 0 
Now I must see it or my eyes are blind R 
But sight came only when you fled from me. 4 
Had I foreseen I could have been more wise, V 
Or kept the heart’s pure treasury concealed, B 
For what lies hidden is the wealth men prize. Y 
Had but my lips and not my eyes been sealed! C 
Once I held faith by all your eyes revealed: \ 
I still believe they never told me lies. \ 
I [ 
Being delivered from a fragile breath, Y 
A quickening spirit, resolute and free, 4 


Made strong to dare alone the open sea, 

Where may I cast the vesture of this death? 
Here I dwell safely. Only at intervals I 
I cross the narrow lintels of my house. 
Silent and furtive as the bat or mouse 
| spy on life surmised within its walls 
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Fames Lovell 


Here I return at the grey edge of night 

When the long light cleaves to the vanishing shore, 
Or darkness snares the last wild gulls in flight, 
Stooping again to enter the low door 

That guards each unestranged familiar thing— 
The kettle’s song, the loaf, the welcoming. 


III 


You were so tall, you leaned a bit too much 

And so you seemed forever listening. 

Out from ambush this half-forgotten thing 

Reaches tonight imperative of touch. 

A mist is rising from the haunted lands 

Within whose shroud your dark familiar face 

Bends shadowed as from the heart’s lost trysting place— 
Your hearkening eyes, grave brow, and kindest hands. 
Come here no more as you have come tonight, 

Who stole in once unlooked for and unsought. 

Not by this visit am I rescued, not 

Unless you help me bury out of sight 

Your last avowals, the final thought of you, 

Another grave for me to stumble to. 


IV 


There’ll be no light, but knock—knock once or twice. 
Deep in the silence I shall know you near, 

For | am wakeful and am sure to hear. 

On the north window, knock! It will suffice. 
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Come in a season when the rains are cold, 
Back to the house you left but once held fair. 
Rust and the moth conspire in ruin there. 
But raise a clamor—now you may be bold. 


Or if I sleep fast you must force the door. 
There you will find me waiting grey and still. 

A wind that rails forever in the place 

May cry you late who should have come before. 


I will not hold you long against your wi 
If you come back to look upon my face. 


A LEGACY 


Remembrance is a naked blade: 
Take care lest I should prove untrue; 
For in my will and testament, 

My friend, I have remembered you. 


My affluence is devised 
To predatory moth and mouse; 
Let them possess this spaciousness 


Since you prefer a narrower house. 


I leave to you a curious loom, 

That I have wrought my dreams upon; 
I beg you lay your hand to it 

And weave a pattern when I’m gone. 
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Fames Le vel! 


With earlier, patient industry, 
Follow no school’s rote, frigid, dull: 
Give yourself to it day and night 
And make it strange and beautiful. 


ai nes Lo vell 


RESURRECTION 


[ did not see the frigate Constitution, 

her yards cock-billed and bare as if she still 
lay unretrieved and rotting at her pier, 
towed all the summer port to port, 

a lubbe: "s spc rt 


to every ignorant patrioteer. 


She should have had the same sea-burial 

my great-grandfathers had that fought on her; 
the inconsolable sea closing above her 

with no sound but the scream of skittering gulls 


and the wind dying where her sails had been. 


Instead there are a thousand in her shrouds 
swarming to set the sails that are not there. 


R. P. Slackmur 
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NIGHT 


The pines squeak, the pines moan 
Over the barren rock. 

I am tired sitting home alone 
And listening to the clock. 


The whistling wind, the whispering sand, 
The splash, and howl, and moan 

I fear ’t will wash away this land, 

Leave nothing of it and none. 


The wind still plays with rags of foam, 
Still yelps on sailors’ graves. 

Tonight the sky is a heavy dome 

That echoes barking waves. 


My candle dies. Door flies ajar. 
Waves sniff and halloo loud. 

Like eyes of tigers behind the bar, 
These stars behind the cloud. 


Tamara Andreeva 
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REFLECTIONS 
TO HIS SOUL 


Soul, fellow of a life accurst, 
Dearer to me than any friend, 

I have beset you from the first 
And I shall seek you to the end. 


It does not matter what you are, 

How strong to burn, how weak to yield: 
The hovel’s candle, or the star 

That shines upon the battlefield: 


Soul, we are older than the sun— 
Apart, and infinitely one. 


IN PERPETUUM 


Wandering on, with silence in my breast, 
While the gray rollers break in endless flight, 
Singing a sad song now, as every night, 
Like wood-winds cheated of their long-sou 
Murmuring out of space, when utter dark 
Closes around, like voices from the tomb; 


ht rest; 


Oo 
S 


Spurning the earth, and never finding room, 
Immeasurable, everlasting, stark- 


I think of how my life has run; how this, 
My body, has lain lambent on a shore, 
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Feeling the heart-throbs of eternity; 

Of how my spirit lusted for old bliss; 

How, like salt-tides against a groaning dcor, 
My blood died dewn to rise afresh in me. 


I URGE MY SOUI 


I urge my soul, and lure it yet again 

With music—bland, ineffable, discreet, 

But there’s no refuge for it save this street 

Of haggard prostitutes and homeless men. 

Dusk, rainy noon, or clouded morning, when 

Its gray length seems to crawl beneath slow feet, 
This lane of vagabonds lies strangely sweet 

With doleful beauty, sadly sovereign. 


My soul finds quiet here. Lost, like a child, 
It yet forgets its cruel plight to see 

Beggars and drunkards reeling in the wind 
Like leaves. It loves the outcast and exiled, 
God’s own forgotten—these that ceaselessly 
Flutter like shadows through my vacant mind 


THINK NOT 


Think not we shall not pay, O men 
Eating your hearts in prisons, or 
Slaving in factories as then, 
Burning with sorrow at the core. 
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Your tears and griefs shall flower as 
Battles and plagues, and all these hells, 
Which burnt your feeble lives as grass, 
Shall choke in dust like broken shells. 


FATALITY 


The end at last is too remote 
For your slow feet. You sit alone 
While livid sunset carves your face 


Into a mask of stone. 


Night, swifter than your lagging mind, 

Grows over you and ov ertakes 

Your thoughts. Peace cools your burnt-out heart 
Which ashens while it breaks. 

There’s not enough of living left 

To while a chalienge out of strife: 

You are too deep with death to feel 

The jealousy of life. 


rABBY 


Snug in the cushioned chair she curls, 
A bundle of gold down and claws. 
She’s in the mood of restful girls; 

Her blue glance fascinates and awes. 


Motionless there she dreams a dream 
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And softly breathes a secret name. 
While worshipping the fire’s gleam 
She seems a sister of the flame. 


When, frightened by her steady eyes, 
I drive her from her resting-place, 
She wears a look of baffled guile. 

Her race is old and she is wise. 

The thin warped sweetness of her face 
Is like a lovely lady’s smile. 


CONFESSION 


Your face, which until now I saw 
Peacefully gazing like the moon, 
Has lips like tiger’s, red and raw, 
And gazes sultry as the noon. 

I loved you in an ancient town 
When it was sin to taste delight; 
Your coming up and going down 


Followed the moon throughout the night. 


You drew me like a jewel’s gleams 
When I was neither good nor bad, 
But prone to dream my life away. 
You are as lovely as the dreams 

I used to dream in solitude, 

But not so innocent as they. 
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QUIET 


We sat alone and my eyes fed 

Upon her lips. We were so still, 
The colored ocean-side looked dead. 
The sun took fire on the hill. 


We lost the urge for any choice 

But grew as passive as the skies. 
She had my lips. I had her voice. 
She had my tongue. I haci her eyes. 


rOWERS 


Now the great city glimmers in the sun, 
Stretching gold-ledged into gray distances, 
While plumes of smoke rise slowly in the midst 
Like incense to the day whose life is done. 
Massed on the deep blue, lit, one by one, 

Like embers spilled from the sky’s furnaces, 
Steeples and monuments, domes, palaces, 
Lighten awhile, then ashen, gray and dun. 


Ascending ffom the lake’s smoke-clouded edge, 
Pointed amid the sunset’s livid streaks, 

The towers glitter lonely and apace. 

Like flame-tipped pines upon a cliff’s sheer ledge, 
Petitioning the god their beauty seeks, 

They fill the silent heavens with their grace. 
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IN SPRING 


I thought of honeyed winds apart, Is 
Carrying summer through the hive, TI 
Weighing like lead upon my heart I 
Because they went unsnared, alive. ¥ 


I thought of towers dreaming high, 
Asleep in smoke aglitter there 
How quietly they throned the sky, 


How light they rode upon the air! W 
\W 

SONG 
Sweetheart, you steal my words from me A 
And make them evermore your own; O; 
You give them wings with which to flee it 
Until, sung sweetly, all are flown. 4 


It may not be impossible 

That my thin soul is just a word 
For your warm rosy lips to swell 
And blow aloft to be a bird. 


If it were so, my darling, I 

Would welcome flight, for anywhere, 
To be so launched upon the sky, 

So sweetly breathed into the air! 
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BEAUTY 


Is there an end to this story 
That started long ago? 
I see snow melt to roses 


And roses flame to snow 


NYMPHOLEPT 


What does the singer make 
With the music in his hands— 
As waste as mountain winds, 
As vain as desert sands? 


A lonely py ramid 


Of rhymes and colors whirled, 
Where he at last shall sit 


And mock the crawling world! 





James F. Ryan 


Fames F. Ryan 
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ANOTHER CHANCI 


If Poerry: A Macazine or Verse perishes in Chicago, its death will 
be something in the nature of a national calamity. And have we not 
had enough calamities? 

Charles Hanson Towne in the Hearst newspapers of Fune 27th. 


AGER to do what we can to avert a national calamity, 

we hope to offer our good friends another chance. 
The summer, always a dead season, may be no time to 
stop; if we can keep going for another half-year, a number 
of enthusiasts are “sure” of being able to raise the five 
thousand dollars a year (or at least for one year) to tide 
over these evil days and give the poets’ organ a new lease 
of life. We all think that by next winter the financial 
bog may show signs of clearing, or in any case people may 
develop a resolve not to let the bog’s mud engulf the 
things of the spirit, not to surrender the arts to its dark 
destructive quicksands. 

So we have done some close figuring in the effort t 
yield to these persuasions and carry on. The editor re- 
joices in such promises of codperation, and she feels 
inclined not to crush the hopes, and disregard the promises, 
of those our ardent friends who wish to assume the re- 
sponsibility of financing the magazine which she has 
carried for twenty years. By entering Porrry’s twenty- 
first year next October, she will give them a chance to 
see what they can do toward raising $5000 a year. 
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Another Chance 


There are of course many things that can be done. To 
begin at the bottom of the scale, our friends can subscribe. 
Very few of those poets and others who have protested 
in eloquent letters against our closing, are actually un- 
able to send us three dollars for twelve numbers. 

Second, each one of them can get at least one friend to 
subscribe; and each one can see to it that the public 
library in his town carries one or more subscriptions and 
puts our bound volumes on its shelves. 

There is much truth in the following sentence from the 
long lament over the “impending cessation of PorTry”’ 
which we quoted last month from the Wi/son Bulletin for 
Librarians: 

If all the libraries that should have subscribed for Poetry had done 

there would never have been a financial problem to harass its editor. 





More than 4000 public libraries are listed in Patterson’s 
Educational Directory, a\l of which should subscribe for 
the leading organ of the highest literary art. Our sub 
scription list includes only about 800 of these libraries. 

Third, the more affluent of Porrry’s friends may join 
our depleted but ever-loyal groups of Supporting Sub- 
scribers and Guarantors. The former have sent us ten 
dollars a year; the latter from twenty-five to an hundred 
or two. During this desperate year withdrawals have 
been numerous; when our twenty-first year begins in 
October, there will be, inevitably, many others. New 
names should be found to replace these. 

Fourth, the clubs which give cash prizes for this and 


~_ 
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that, or get up benefits for no-doubt-worthy causes, may 
divert their interest to the worst paid and least rewarded 
of the arts by helping to support the poets’ organ. 

Poets deal mostly in words, and beautiful words ac- 
cumulate power as time goes on. But words do not 
suffice for the immediate emergency before us. We have 
been more touched to the heart by a few checks which 
have come in than by all the protests and praises: one 
for $5 from a high-school teacher, to be repeated monthly; 
one for $25 from a young lawyer-poet; one for $15, to be 
repeated monthly if possible, from a western poet whose 
letters sound far from affluent; a request from another 
youth not to be paid for a long group we had accepted. 
These gifts represent a real sacrifice to help us meet our 
present deficit; they are proof of a fine loyalty to the 
magazine and the art. 

The problem, therefore, is “up to you.” If you, our 
contributors, subscribers and readers, and the public in 
general whom you may interest, really wish to avert the 
“national calamity” which would deprive the poets of 
their organ, their exhibition gallery, their little place in 
the sun, you will have a chance, during the coming half- 
year, to prove your sincerity, your energy, your loyalty 
to the cause. We shall probe the depth of your desire to 
continue for the younger generation of poets the service 
we have done our best to render to the poets of the past 
twenty years. H.M. 
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REVIEWS 
THE PATTERN OF THE ATMOSPHERE 
The Collected Poems of Elinor Wylie. Alfred A. Knopf. 

In literature, as in life, there is room for only a few im- 
portant experiences, but for many amenities. If the 
experiences are severely elected and safeguarded, there is 
no great danger in practicing a rather eclectic connoisseur- 
ship among the amenities. For non-creative minds this is, 
however, more true than for creative. For the poet him- 
self there will always exist a few models of craftsman- 
ship and taste to which he may recur as a test of himself, 
and who, by remaining largely inaccessible to the general 
reader, stand little danger of having their values confused 
by popular enthusiasm or critical diplomacy. Landor, 
Gerard Hopkins, Emily Dickinson, Meredith, Hardy, 
Bridges, Pound, and Eliot are conspicuous in this respect 
among English-writing poets of the past hundred years. 
To a few writers these poets, apart from any historical or 
official rating, are of major significance. The general 
neglect of them is compensated for by the pleasure of 
having one’s homage unchallenged by an indifferent public 
in favor of heroes currently deified. 

The principles of such deification remain constant from 
generation to generation, and usually depend for their 
effect on a dramatizing of personality. Apart from several 
notable exceptions in every age, it is not writing, but 
character, that arouses public sentiment and fixes popular 
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taste. This “character” it is the function of legend to 
publicize and of tradition to perpetuate; but time also 
supplies another reagent—change, the only factor of real 
importance to literary value, for it is able to reduce to 
unimportance the specious lures once brandished before 
contemporaries, and by resistance to disclose the per- 
manent phases of a work of art. Permanence in art de- 
pends finally not on technique, but on the motivation and 
integration of technique. It has little reference to author- 
ship, for by the time it reveals itself either through histor- 
ical tests or to the perception of acute contemporaries, 
authorship is lost in achievement, and personality is 
subdued to something larger than itself, the form of art. 
Historical information enhances but does not increase the 
poetic meaning of Dante or Shakespeare or Keats. 

To mistake personal glamour and the excitement of 
topical brilliance for actual quality is, however, a risk 
which poetic journalism and the politics of reviewers 
particularly encourage. If the first duty of an age is to 
recognize its own genius, the second is to expose its shams. 
Authentic genius has never had to wait for posterity to 
supply recognition by a discriminating minority. Spurious 
talent, on the other hand, has every reason to fear such 
waiting. The volume of immediate public applause is in 
inverse proportion to the patience of the public’s attention 
or the seriousness of its scrutiny. Fundamentally, the 
response of an audience is of no great relevance to a 
poet’s meaning. But it is the invariable guide of the 
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average reader and builds the contemporary reputation. 
It may, incidentally, be the trap that finally closes on the 
writer, betraying his inability to escape from an appeal 
which started by being meretricious and ended by reduc- 
ing the victim to its own level of easy virtue. Personality 
is likely to be the first aid to a writer’s initiation, but the 
last support of his endurance. 

A fact which need not be belabored is the difficulty of 
transferring persona! identity to style. Personal dis- 
tinction may transfer itself from life to literature, but the 
correlation has never been constant. Countless historians 
devote their energies to establishing the relationship of 
biography to art. They supply much valuable documenta- 
tion, but extremely little elucidation. A great creative 
talent may, at close range appear a mere spectator of 
life, but every writer of importance brings to his work a 
conviction of such potentiality or security that it supplies 
the direct and unquestioned basis for every statement he 
makes. The conviction, in fact, may be said hardly to 
exist until the statement is made. Yet very few per- 
sonalities that have tried to write have succeeded in 
realizing themselves in style. There is a great fund of 
human sensation and ability which exists below the level 
of esthetic availability. It is the fund upon which many 
agreeable and brilliant people draw for their personal suc 
cess. Sidney, Marvell, Chesterfield, Thackeray, and 
Aubrey Beardsley tapped that reserve expertly; they are 
the expert personalities of literature. Mary Pembroke’ 
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Wellington, Mary Berry, and the Duc de Morny elected 
their distinction in different terms, social and political. 
But for writers like Landor, Charlotte Bronté, Browning, 
Sterne, and Hardy the stores of personality were merely 
anterior to reservoirs of thought and perception which 
reduced personal appeal to insignificance, but ensured for 
their names a perpetuity of the highest sort. 

It is one of the pleasures (or distresses) of living through 
a period of creative fecundity to observe the fortunes of 
reputation. It is also instructive of one thing: that even 
to contemporaries there is a line at which personal charm 
and exhilaration stops, and the serious persuasion of art 
begins. An intelligent reader may explore both sides of 
the line. The average finds it more comfortable to stop 
this side of it. It is only the dishonest who refuse to 
admit that the line exists, and by their denial confuse the 
standards of taste and the honesty of the discriminating. 

Mrs. Elinor Wylie was a poet of late development but 
of enviable successes. By the testimony of every acquaint- 
ance, the graces exhibited in her verse are corroborated in 
her actual life. An agile wit was the factor which pro 
pelled her from charm to charm in her choice of materials: 
from historic themes of the most ingenious fragility and 
inaccessibility, to familiar encounters rendered desirable 
by the humor and elegance of imagination she brought to 
them. Thus seventeenth-century Venice had no riches 
to strike envy in the heart of a pioneer farmer on the 
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Chesapeake: for each of them she conjured an experience 
of equal splendor. There was a prodigality in her verbal 
invention which certainly stemmed from something deeper 
than museum catalogues or encyclopedias; if we are to 
praise phonetic dexterity in Byron and Browning, we 
must praise it in her. The pictorial and impressionistic 
efforts of the ’nineties wilt feebly in comparison w ith the 
brittle imagery of her designs. In the tradition of Emaux 
et Camées she is, on first acquaintance at least, an austere 
and distinguished disciple. Of that style in contemporary 
art which shifts from tenet to tenet under the name of 
“classicism,” she is undoubtedly a notable exemplar, and 
students of modern poetry will be grateful to Mr. Benét 
for issuing her Collected Poems, with many hitherto in- 
accessible additions (but a somewhat unfortunate Fore- 
word), and in a distinguished format. To anyone ac- 
quainted with her work since its first appearance, how 
ever, and who re-reads poems now quite familiar, this 
gratitude is tempered by two inescapable convictions: 
that throughout her work Mrs. Wylie never crossed the 
line that separates her from poets of her own admiration, 
like Donne, Waller, and Landor, or from Emily Bronté 
and Miss Dickinson; and that from the beginning she mis- 
took virtuosity for convictions, and that it betrayed her 
in the end. 

It is a principle of any usage that the energy of forms is 
exhaustible, and that overuse depletes it. Mrs. Wylie 
aimed at concreteness. She did not favor the practice of 
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certain of her more philosophic contemporaries who have 
brought to the humiliation of parody the terms of their 
favorite themes: time, mind, despair, change, heart, silence. 
Like Miss Sitwell’s, her mind operated best under the 
spur of allegory, and thus her pages spill with meteors, 
moonstones, goblins, knights, fairy goldsmiths, mandrakes, 
blackamoors, and saints; with filigree, mistletoe, snow- 
flakes, wasp-nests, stalactites, bronze, goldfish, silver, 
moonbeams, marbre, onyx, and émai/ upon which a labor 
no longer rebellious was required for fashioning and 
shaping. Tray after tray of choice images is heaped be 
fore the enchanted banquet, a banquet at all events 
enchanted when this connoisseurship in exquisite miracles 
and jewels followed a decade of gusty eloquence in various 
national and partisan literary causes. For her American 
contemporaries Mrs. Wylie’s service resembled that of 
Rossetti for his generation, of Gautier for his coterie, of 
the first (but latterly impoverished) imagists for their 
pioneer readers. Mrs. Wylie has had her imitators, for 
whom she cannot be held responsible. Yet among them 
must be counted herself, if we are to count as imitation a 
duplication of effects which is unjustified by something 
new to say. There is never, in her work, the slightest 
difficulty in understanding her meaning—when a meaning 
is present. In Address to My Soul there is perhaps material 
for a quatrain; it has been expanded into eight: 
Fear not, pathetic flame; 
Your sustenance is doubt: 
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Glassed in translucent dream 
They cannot snuff you out. 
Wear water, or a mask 

Of unapparent cloud; 

Be brave and never ask 

A more defunctive shroud. 
The universal points 

Are shrunk into a flower; 


Between its delicate joints 
Chaos keeps no power. 

Of ear-pleasure there is a share here, but it requires little 
inquiry into the content of these statements, or into the 
mere possibility of a single entity’s being capable of sustain 
ing these sleight-of-hand changes in identification (flame 

water —cloud—shroud—flower—chaos), to reveal the al- 
most complete emptiness of the entire performance. 

Excess of verbal symbols is, however, a sin that requires 
indulgence in Spenser, Shelley, and Swinburne. In itself 
it is not the worst offense against a creative endowment. 
But inevitably it endangers the judgment itself, and the 
reserves of honesty and authority over which the judgment 
discriminates. Mrs. Wylie celebrated the value of life at 
its richest, and for her the Puritan instinct disclosed rich 
ness in fundamental aspects of simple experience which, 
however she may have lived apart from them, won her 
envy and praise. The integrity of human faculties was 
her single clue to the accessibility of this rich and final 
experience. Her poems progressively enlarge upon this 
theme: Wild Peaches, Velvet Shoes, True Vine, Innocent 
Landscape, Havre de Grace, One Person, Hymn to Earth, 
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This Corruptible, Nonsense Rhyme, Indentured. These are 
her most ambitious poems; her actual successes lie among 
the fanciful morsels of her own delight, but there the 
success was easy. It is in the effort toward philosophy 
that she invites greater sympathy. Like too many of her 
contemporaries, however, her praise of integrity is not 
accompanied by a sufficient respect for it. This could be 
traced in several details; one of them is her exploitation of 
the erotic. Mr. Tate has recently referred (The Sym- 
posium, April, 1932) to the subtle interfusion of the 
erotic in Emily Dickinson, its unsuspected but essential] 
reinforcement of her symbols, and its relevance to the 
emotional capacities of a mind which required no myste- 
rious lover for realization. Instinct with a sense of 
realism, her images at once shock and survive in the 
mind, and the motivation of them seldom errs through 
sensational emphasis. Miss Dickinson did not write, in a 
traditional sense, love poetry, whereas Mrs. Wylie did. 
Here the amatory element is forthright, and thus open to 
the dangers of having its mysterious and esthetic energy 
immediately reduced. In One Person the philosophic 
theme is involved in a great deal of traditional literary 
rhetoric; in only three sonnets it merges with the available 
symbolism—particularly in VJJJ; in most of the others a 
species of rhetorical forcing is applied, with the result that 
an exhaustion sets into the lines, reduces their ability to 
communicate, and finally escapes by the slightest sub- 
terfuge from rendering the intended poignance of the 
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conclusion banal. What distresses one here, as in Fata/ 
Interview, is that a strenuously urgent and heroic en- 
thusiasm has been reduced to a perilous relationship with 
the spurious by reason of over-lavish pastiche and by 
redundant ornamentation, although Mrs. Wylie has been 
wise enough to curb her design to eighteen sonnets. And 
there remains the conviction that the celebrated clairvoy- 
ance of modern love poetry does not discredit the finest 
achievements in this line among the Victorians—the ten or 
twelve masterpieces among The Sonnets from the Portuguese, 


wr the extraordinary power of that singular and almost 
unrivalled poem, Modern Love. 

Pastiche was, indeed, the threat that dogged Mrs. 
Wylie, like a number of her conspicuous contemporaries, 
from the beginning. In the sense that one ascribes a 
grasp of the past to Bridges, Pound, and Eliot, she hardly 
knew the past at all. Her imitative phrases soon took on 
the hollow quality of mere baroque excresence, and re- 
sulted in the dispiriting fables which she tolerated in most 
of her ballads. Folklore was the past she tried to transfix; 
she also toyed with late Renaissance romances, with 
artificial epochs such as furnished her with material for 
her novels, and with the seventeenth-century metaphysical 
mysteries. With none did she stay long enough to make 
them her own, although where so much purely mere- 
tricious writing succeeds in the market, it is doubtless 
reprehensible to charge with defection from seriousness 
the author of The Venetian Glass Nephew, Fennifer Lorn, 
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and her various narrative poems. The point is that Mrs. 
Wylie earnestly sued for an exceptional dignity in her 
work, and even gave frequent promise of it. Superficially 
she was a master of her technique: she brought it to yield 
all that she exacted of it. She did not, however, exact 
the purposes we look for in significant poetry. She hardly 
surpassed Miss Lowell in what she had to say, although 
from the start she was removed by mere fastidious choice 
from the technical chaos and mental dissipation into which 
Miss Lowell steadily drifted. Of verbal exercises Mrs. 
Wylie, in Minotaur, confessed her fatigue. Of the 
trumpery of specious feeling and faith, she wrote a 
malediction in Innocent Landscape. For her art she hoped 
more than a “pattern of the atmosphere.’’ She did not 
achieve it, but she lived to provide a volume of divertisse- 
ments among which are the half-dozen poems that confess 
a consciousness of esthetic responsibility and ambition 
which she did not live to fulfil. They do not place her 
among the exceptional talents of her time, but it is to 
them, and not to personal testimonials, that the reader of 
poetry must go for her quality. With any understanding 
of the genuine sources of modern creative authority he 
will discern her shortcomings without wishing to sacrifice 
the pleasure, which, at their best, her wit and dexterity 
provide. M.D.Z. 
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PADRAIC COLUM COLLECTS 
Poems, by Padraic Colum. Macmillan Co. 

It’s himself he is, and no one else. It’s Irish he is, 
and no mistake. Yet his is a companionable self, en- 
riched by innumerable and highly varied contacts; and 
the Irish in him has survived much travel, long residence 
in this country, and close exposure to cosmopolitan in- 
fluences—has survived intact, being the unchangeable 
root from which the flowers of his art spring as naturally 
as the shamrock from its soil. And all these outlander 
experiences have fertilized the soil and made the flowers 
more rich in color and fragrance. 

This book brings into one cover four earlier small 
volumes of very Celtic verse. A few new poems are 
added, but the best things are still certain familiar lyrics 
from Wild Earth—An Old Woman of the Roads, Shall 1 
Go Bound and You Go Free, Across the Door, and other 
poignant songs of the heart which kindle a flame and a 
flare. But all this poet’s utterances have an adorable 
simplicity. Like the Gaelic bards of long ago, he goes 
about among his neighbors singing of everything they do 
and of the quaint lore they believe in; returning to his 
own, to his ancestral instincts and ideas, as naturally 
as a homing pigeon after far-wanderings. 

Padraic Colum’s Ireland is a somewhat different 
country from that of his two greater contemporaries, 
Synge and Yeats. Synge probed the tragedy of human 
life as profoundly as Aeschylus or Shakespeare, whether 
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that tragedy was expressed through an Aran Island mother ie 
of fishermen or through the deathless love of Dierdre, the a 

: : Aaa : ; kee 
beautiful; and his sense of life’s comedy was touched with 


the grotesque, that slant of tragedy perceived by all the = 
ged) = 


greatest artists, who must inevitably feel the absurd : 

littleness of human affairs. The Ireland of Yeats is a or 

world of myth and dream, whether the poet concerns 7 

himself with his neighbors—men, women and fairies—or ch 

with the legendary beings of his country’s heroic past. a 

Even his simplest modern songs become almost legendary libe 

in the singing, so wistfully is their emotion detached from 7 

the common affairs and aspirations of this crudely pop- ae 

ulated earth. oy 
But Padraic Colum is wholeheartedly a man of the 

people, who walks along the common roads of his niggardly ake 

little island and shares the common gaieties and priva- ri 

tions. The people are poor, but no poorer than he; they 

are humble and insignificant—he is on their level without 

condescending to them. He loves their speech, their 

ways, shares their meagre food and enforced fasts, be- 

lieves in their fairies and half-pagan dreams. And thus 

he gives us the veiy flavor and odor of their simple life, 

a life as primitive as anything to be found today among . 

white men, matched only, perhaps, by those lost Eliz- poss 

abethans in our Kentucky and Carolina mountains. Such pay 

poems as the lyrics mentioned above are as Irish as the a 

best of Burns is Scotch. And even in such a more mrt 


sophisticated pcem as Swift’s Pastoral, and in the elegies 
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for dead patriots (except the one for Arthur Griffith), he 
keeps the simple style and something of the Gaelic flavor. 

He is less at home outside of Ireland. Seven years’ 
residence in the United States has broadened the man’s 
outlook and understanding, but made little impression on 
the poet’s muse. In Hawaii his intentions are good, and 
he feels sympathetic toward the Maori myths, but his 
achievement is of no importance. And in the section 
Creatures, the animal portraits seem superficial and de- 
liberate; we find no such instinctive intimacy with the 
beast-mind as in Orrick Johns’ dog poems or Kipling’s 
immortal tale of The Cat that Walked by Himself. 

As I said in 1923 of Dramatic Legends, this is 

A book rich with personality, not only of an individual but of a race. 
One feels in it that touch of Celtic madness which civilization cannot 
conquer. 

You've wilderness—I’ve turned it to song; 
You’ve strength—I’ve turned it to wings. 
The welkin’s for your conquest then, 
The wood to your music rings; 


Till your salt shall lose its savor, 
And your virgin soil be cropped; 
Till you own like other peoples, 
And the breath of your need be stopped. 

But even if the Irish some day “own like other peoples” it seems im- 
possible that their salt shall ever quite lose its savor—if it does they will 
pay too high a price for their Free State, which they have fought for 
these many centuries. It would be easier, one may believe, to stand- 
ardize the Ethiopian than the Irish—may they hold out with consistent 
stubbornness against the increasing sameness of the world. 


H.M., 
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ADRIFT IN SPACE 
Without Sanctuary, by Mary Britton Miller. Macmillan. 

A thoughtful mind and an imagination intellectually in 
spired are evident in this book of sixty brief lyrics. Mrs. 
Miller searches life, and its environment in the modern 
some general subject, such as religion, war, 
of today, feminism (which she is in doubt about), love 
(felt as a cool “apprenticeship to loneliness”), suffering, 
and troubled queries about art and nature. The poems 
read like the gropings of a sensitive mind toward truth» 
toward the hidden meaning of the world’s inexplicabl® 


world, in groups of poems untitled but suggesting each 


iron cities” 


phenomena—a mind of rather restricted vision, but awar‘ 
of the bewildering advances of modern science, deeply 
moved by its discoveries and achievements, but wondering 
what it all leads to; a mind “without sanctuary,” rejecting 
the old orthodox refuges, although 

These ancient forms remain 

Lovely and poignant still. 

The poet is puzzled by the evident overturning of the 

world, the breaking-up of society into shards and frag- 
ments. She says: 


I can remember 

Legendary days 

Before men invented 
Automobiles, 

Or Icarus knew 

That his dream could come true. 
I have lived through a strange 
Incredible change. 
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I’ve seen a society 
Crumble and fall. 
Nothing remains 

Of the world that I knew 
No, nothing at all 
Substantial and whole 


But my ephemeral 
1 Sentient soul. 

And with many doubts and struggles she holds on to 
eC her soul and its ancient magic, against the new magic 
. now being so rapidly unveiled. She challenges Einstein, 
5 for example: 
|? Sinc Jesus Christ bestowed on man 
e Che gift of his divinity, 

e And curved the vault of heaven to span 
The needs of all humanity, 

\ And walked the temporal planet shod 

1g In human sympathies that grew 

.g To fit the stature of a god, 

© Who can foretell the consequence 
Of trusting the circumference 
Of heaven to this other Jew 
Who walked in realms Christ never trod? 
And watching him unfurl the blue 

e L 

ae Empyrean where the stars 

g- Beckon to young astronomers? 


Mrs. Miller’s questionings, like her style, are simple— 
such glimpses into the mystery as anyone who thinks at 
all must be aware of. The value of the book lies precisely 
in the simplicity and concentrated directness of its appeal, 
and in the engaging personality it reveals. The poet 
wastes no words—she speaks in brief lines with a trenchant 
emphasis. Her rhythms also are extremely simple; in- 
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deed, they should be criticized as too monotonous—the 
chief fault to be found with the book. One gets tired of 
the jerky dimeter line which she is too fond of, and of the 
over-regular iambic stepping of her measures. 

A word of praise for the book’s make-up. The Max 
millan Company has made a notable advance in typo 
graphical taste of late, inspired no doubt by the veritable 
renaissance in the printer’s art which is signalized by a 
number of recent books of American verse. Beautiful 
typography counts inestimably in the impression made 
by poetry upon the reader; it is an important detail of 
the completed work of art. H.M. 


MULTIPLIED BEWILDERMENT 


A Foking Word, by Laura Riding. Jonathan Cape, 

London. 

Laura and Francisca, by Laura Riding. Seizen Press, 

Mallorca. 

The labor of un-thinking and un-writing which Gertrude 
Stein and E. E. Cummings have done for poetry is by n 
means completely done. But even their energy flickers at 
times, and in their followers the purpose seems to have 
given way tothe means. Miss Stein’s counterpoint is con 
structed on less and less significant themes, and while 
Cummings’ ideas have not weakened, he has of late called 
more and more attention to his typographical ingenuity, 
as was to be feared. 

Laura Riding rests along a line of literary development. 
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Multiplied Bewilderment 


The development has always been too literary. Among 
Miss Ridings’ happiest works are those wherein she con- 
trives to give the sensation which we get from reading 
Sapphic fragments, but this is an evasive technical device, 
like that of building ruins or sculpting shattered statues. 
She has contrived fresh word phrases; she has, as she says, 
a whole dictionary of un-words; but it is the syntax which 
she has not mastered. Most of her poems are too long, and 
while most of them are not clear enough, many, like The 
Nightmare with its unnecessary signposts, are too clear. 
It is conscious thought that she has not thought about. 

Automatic writing is a therapeutic exercise for writers 
and readers because it uncovers otherwise unrecoverable 
layers of the mind. But the ultimate esthetic value of such 
discoveries depends entirely upon the intrinsic validity of 
the thought which is expressed. A great deal of thoughtful 
poetry isobscure. Any understanding of it is accompanied 
by the pleasant and flattering sensation of the intuitive 
unravelling of a puzzle. Many writers nowadays con 
struct their work in order to emphasize this sensation. 
The result is always more enjoyable (or at least differently 
enjoyable) than work which addresses itself immediately 
to rational understanding. It is fun to recognize friends in 
masquerade. There is fun in masquerade itself, even 
though personages, when recognized, turn out to be 
enemies or bores, or to be scarcely persons at all. 

Not that Miss Riding’s method is faulty so much as 
that she does not carry it far enough, and is content with 
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sensorial effect. Nay more, she mistrusts intellectual 


effect. In ¥ohn and I she sets out, much like Pirandello in \ 
his Six Characters in Search of an Author, to recount a story 
which has no inner consistency. At first it sounds quite I 


interesting until she says, “Then strip the narrative of f 
mystery.” From then on the whole thing falls to pieces. 
At the close, we agree with her that “John and I are better i 
off like this” —with the story left untold, as Laura and s! 
Francisca is untold. This is diverting, but interesting only n 
to people who read too many detective stories. 
Stream-of-consciousness writing ought to be at least as h 
baffling as rational writing is to psycho-analysts. The n 


trouble with these poems may be that anyone who might 
set out to psychoanalyze them would not make a fool of 
himself. If this is true of Miss Riding’s work, it is be- 
cause, like an inhibited patient, she cannot tell the truth: 
But we tell only half, fear to know all 
Lest all should be to tell. 

How different this is from Disraeli’s dying statement: 
“If I had been a Nihilist, I would have told all.””. When a 
literary movement, even in one of its minor representa- 
tives, has reached the impasse of fearing “lest all should be 
to tell,”’ the time has come for a right-about-face. A 
literature lies before us in the rediscovery of clarity. 

Exchange the multiplied bewilderment 
For a single presentation of fact by fairness 
And the revelation will be instantaneous. 


Fohn Ei heelwrig At 
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CLEAR TONES 
Mirror Images, by Dorothe Bendon. Horace Liveright. 

A personality emerges from this book, a human creature 
intellectually lithe and muscular, with eyes and ears alert 
for color and rhythm. The mood is like that of a young 
deer, leaping swiftly among the world’s delights, and paus- 
ing now and then to observe and reflect. Miss Bendon 
sings her independent brief songs in a voice whose keen 
music slides delicately among half-tones. 

More than half of the forty poems are sonnets, but 
handled in a wilful fashion, with variety of shape and 
music. Here is one called Content: 


The fulness of content is of a field 





Of grain, and now this harvest is my own 
I would re 


nember back beyond the yield 
Of featured wheat to the amorphous stone. 
he rustling of content I would as lief 
Another harkened to and had the knowing; 
I’d give the dropping rhythms of the sheaf 


For the laconic seed before the sowing, 





Before the sunlight burrowed in the ground 
And wind was harmonized with my own breath. 
Now that the year is August, I would wound 
This 

; 


There are old blunted tears that I would steal 


grain and bring it to a sickle-death. 


lo shape again upon an emery wheel. 
And for a contrast here is Chillon, whose rhythm wavers 
delicately, like the waters of Lac Léman mirroring the 
swan and the mountains: 

What can couple in the water, beaten 

Argent and embroidered with a willow 


Pattern, yellow willow in the fallow 
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Water that gives back a swan its wheaten 
Brother and they float upon the rubble 
Kissing? Blown in snow and blown in stipples 
Round as bells, the rose-peaks are the nipples 
So the mountain’s pale blue-veined double 
And the mountain are two breasts pineapple- 
Pointed; castle with its gules and argent 
Cross on every little turret, margent 

Castle loves a castle in the dapple 

Of the water; and I give my kisses 

To the slim pearl glimmer of Narcissus! 

There is something of a touch-me-not austerity in this 
young poet’s attitude; implicit in Glass House, which 
begins thus: 

Since we have chosen to be more discreet, 

Let us withdraw and watch our passions coil, 

Blue, naked, glistening, like fire on oil, 

While we remain aloof above the heat. 
She would like “‘to sit all day beneath a tree,” and she is 
more intimate with “snow anemones” and “blond foxtail’”’ 
than with humanity and its proud achievements. She 
looks forward fearlessly to isolation, be it in life or death. 

It is refreshing to be assured, as in this first book, of a 
poet who will not take her world for granted, or follow 
ready-made trails and patterns. Fortunately she seems in 
no haste for experience, being equipped to take each day’s 
ripening as it comes. One feels here a personality deeply 
rooted and not to be lightly moved. As yet she is merely 
trying out her thinking and her instrument—it will be 
interesting to watch the development of her firmly con 
trolled art. H. M. 
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VALENTINE AND ORSON 
Gemini, by John Collier. Desmond Harmsworth, London. 

Edith Sitwell says: “A writer to whom the gentle and 
insipid word ‘talent’ cannot be applied, but a greater word 
of whose use we are, as a rule, afraid.” In case you 
inquire for Miss Sitwell’s credentials, here they are: ‘“* The 
only modern poet who is completely successful in verse 
seems to me to be Miss Edith Sitwell”: by John Collier, 
preface to Gemini. These poems have also been awarded 
two valuable prizes, so they come well recommended. 
Finally, they are, it seems, a sort of hail and farewell to 
verse; the poet stepping into the arena for half a mo’, then 
right out again before the critical wild beasts have time to 
tear him. 

After all these prefatory safeguards, this suspiciously 
heavy insurance of a not very extensive property (33 
pages), arid the circumspect disclaimers of the Apology 
prefixed, the reader is sure to expect a mouse to come out 
of the mountain, and he will, as was probably calculated, 
be pleasantly surprised to behold instead quite a moderate 
sized rat, maybe something even a size larger. But oh, the 
affectations of the animal! 

Valentine and Orson, Mr. Collier calls himself; Orson 
the author of Three Men in One Room, Valentine respon- 
sible for the shorter poems. Take Orson first. His gait, 
heroic couplets, ill-suited to his build, stumping dancing- 
bear-wise around the subject. The subject divided 
against itself: half moralizings in eighteenth-century 
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pastiche on sordid old-age; half, deeply felt, the misery of N 
thwarted but unrenouncing love, tricked out, certainly, in 
similar semi-antique cast-offs but not disguised by them. 
Indeed, the threadbare flutter of antitheses and inversions 
lends these five pages the awkward pathos of misery that In 
must stammer because it does not know its own cause well 
enough to cry out sharply. Maybe it was because he saw 
this that Mr. Collier forebore to rewrite the poem; for in 


the second half of Three Men in One Room he has stuff for Bi 
a very fine poem, in a less hampering metre. The satire of ta 
strong passions known intimately has always a headlong ba 
momentum: Mr. Collier knows it, and specifically recog- | 

nizes that his poem is “at war with the medium”; but he In 
takes the medium to be verse itself, not merely the wrong ve 
sort of verse. Quotation is useless, the poem is too M 
through-and-through crippled; and the satire is sometimes pe 
forced, sometimes frivolous. Curse the habit of taking du 
attitudes, it has robbed us of something moving and in 
memorable. ac 


Valentine is warier. He watches his step. He does not 
fall into the toils of great emotions and he chooses his 
metre sapiently. A man moving in the half-light, speaking 
in the half-tones of culture, always in the absence, in the 


. - . pre 

poignant—maybe—memory of emotion: Hi 
Lost past! for even gaining a more clear 

Image, a photograph, one finds at most ‘I 

(As floats in a dim green bath a single coarse hair ne 

Alien impertinence, a ghost WI! 


Claiming relation. .. . the 
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Never in contact with the actual: 

More voices in waves than streets 

More tongues in trees than men, 

And no ear in which to name his grief 

Anew, to form it and bind it again. 
In such a mood or its aftermath one hopes to see at last 

the frail flowering of the heart, its lonely 

Fugitive poem heard in the quiet when words die 

This only is I. ... 
But it evades us, for in reality the flowering of the heart 
takes place in the storm mishandled by Orson a few pages 
back. 

It is not supposable that Orson would always flounder 
in metres ill-chosen. If Mr. Collier really has abandoned 
verse we have lost a fine poet. We cannot regard His 
Monkey Wife, or Married to a Chimp as a fair swop for the 

: , I 
poems the coalescence of Valentine and Orson should pro- 
duce. The affectations are, after all, superficial, and even 
in this small volume we have, for this age, quite a sizeable 
achievement. Basil Bunting 


NEWS NOTES 

James Rorty has begun broadcasting discussions and readings of 
modern poetry over Station WEVD, New York City, and plans to 
present works by representative contemporary poets in his programs. 
His readings have been relayed over the NBC network. He stressed, 
in his opening talk, the loyalty due a good poet by his contemporaries: 
“The judgment of a man’s peers is not infallible, but it is the best judg- 
ment obtainable. The verdict of posterity is, I think, much over-rated. 
What posterity does is meekly and sensibly to confirm the judgment of 


the artist’s most distinguished contemporaries. Ben Jonson and Kit 
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Marlowe both knew that Shakespeare was a great poet and said so. 
Thomas Carlyle and Ralph Waldo Emerson knew immediately, when 
they saw that first edition of Leaves of Grass, that Walt Whitman was a 
great poet. What is even more significant, they had the decency, the | 


courage, to say so, in the teeth of the rabble of empty poetasters, fashion- +s 
able critics, and shocked Puritans who were busy either ignoring Whit- Jus 
man or denouncing him. What I shall read you, therefore, is poetry . 
which I and my contemporaries in good standing consider to be good 
poetry.” He plans to have “some of the most distinguished of our tT 
contemporary American poets take [his] place before the microphone.” ei 
This half-hour will be known to radio-audiences as ““The Poetry Work- ' 
shop,” and we recommend it to our readers as another of the regrettably \ 
few attempts which have been made to bring verse of quality before the sige 
illimitable worshippers of the microphone. uN 
In the second Harbor Press Poetry Contest, which closed June ist, eg 
over 650 manuscripts were received. The formal announcement of — 
judgments, and of the awarding of the $500 prize, will be delayed until | 
autumn. D. 
We are advised by Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., the publishers of Lay 
Edwin Markham’s latest collection of poems, Eighty Songs at Eighty, Uh 
that the quotation from H. L. Mencken on the dust-jacket requires se 
emendation. Mr. Mencken is quoted as saying: “He stands in the fore | 
front of American poetry, and his Man with the Hoe is the greatest poem 
ever written.” To this evaluation we are asked to add the qualifying ap] 
phrase, “. . . in America.” / 
The Servire Press, of The Hague, Holland, publishers of the revived Wh 
Transition, announce among various new works by members of the oe. 
Transition school a “‘melodrama of the future”’ entitled Mind Product = 
Limited, by Charles Duff. This will concern the commercial exploitation net 
of products manufactured by “a bio-chemist of a not too far distant J 
future age [who] discovers a means of controlling human behavior by the 
use of chemicals.” | 
A forthcoming translation of importance will be Stuart Gilbert’s rl 
English version of Edouard Dujardin’s brilliant novel of 1887, Le 
Lauriers sont Coupées. This novel inspired James Joyce in his use of : 1 
the “interior monologue” which plays so important a part in his novels; Nr 
it was reissued some years ago in France as a result of Joyce’s inter 8 
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in it, with a preface by Valéry Larbaud. Mr, Gilbert’s version will carry 
a title from Housman, We'll to the Woods no More, and will be published 
by Faber & Faber of London. Admirers of Larbaud, and particularly 
of his famous pioneer essay on Ulysses, will read with special interest 
Justin O’Brien’s essay on this brilliant poet and novelist in the Summer 
Issue of The Symposium. 

William Butler Yeats has proposed the institution of an Irish Academy 
of Letters, and recent British papers have published much comment and 
conjecture on the wisdom of his ambition. Lady Gregory’s recent death 
»ved one of the writers with indisputable claim to any honors such an 
Academy could confer. Yeats, A. E., Eglinton, Moore, Shaw, and Joyce 
remain for senior members, but whether Joyce and Shaw, not to mention 
O’Casey, O'Flaherty, James Hanley, and other of their more momentous 


compatriots would be admitted under the literary laws now prevalent in 
reland is a matter of some doubt. 

The Viking Press announces the early appearance of the letters of 
D. H. Lawrence, edited with a long introduction by Aldous Huxley. 
Lawrence wrote an enormous number of letters, all of high interest. 
hose to the editor of Porrry were largely reprinted in our editorial on 
his death, in May, 193 

Che Carrefour Press, of Paris, announces the suspension of its program 
of anonymously published books. Due to complications arising from 
apparent infringement of the copyright of their first book, U.S.4. with 
Music (whose authorship is now announced as by Walter Lowenfels, 
with music by George Antheil), their forthcoming books will all be 
signed. Carrefour’s next issue will be an elegy “in the manner of a 


requiem in memory of D. H. Lawrence” by Walter Lowenfels, whose 
recent books have been Finale of Seem (London: Heinemann, 1929) and 


{pollinaire (Paris: Hours Press, 1930). 


Marion Strobel Mrs. Jan es H. Mitchell > of Chicago, is the author 
of Once in a Blue M Harcourt, Brace & Co.) and Lost City (Houghton 
Mifflin Co.):; also of two novels. 


editor of Poetry. 


From 1920 to 1925 she was associate 
} ) 


Jean Starr Untermeyer (Mrs. Louis U.), now living in Elizabethtown, 
N. Y., is the author of Growing Pains and Dreams Out of Darkness 
B. W. Huebsch 
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Janet Lewis (Mrs. Yvor Winters), of Palo Alto, Cal., is the author of 
two small pamphlets of verse, The Wheel in Midsummer and The Indians 
in the Woods. Her first novel, The Invasion, dealing with the coming of 
the French and English to the red man’s Canada, will be published this 
fall by Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

Mr. James J. Ryan, of Chicago, received Porrry’s Young Poet’s 
Prize in 1929. 

Mr. R. P. Blackmur, of Cambridge, has contributed poems and essays 
to this magazine and others, but has not yet published a volume. 

Mr. James Hearst lives in Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

The other poets of this number appear here for the first time: 

Tamara Andreeva (Mrs. C. W. C. Lorbeer), of Santa Monica, Cal., 
was born in Russia in 1908. From 1927 to 1930 she represented the 
Associated Press in Harbin, Manchuria, and wrote for papers of the 
region and elsewhere. She has published two books of poems in China, 
and has done editorial work since coming to America two years ago. 

Miss Anna Elizabeth Bennett, born in 1914, is a student at Adelphi 
College, Garden City, N. Y. 

Mr. James Lovell lives in Chicago; also Miss Jessica West; Miss Laura 
Lee Bird in Columbus, Miss.; Miss Jeannette Grey in Omaha, Neb. 
The last two are very youthful beginners in the art, three or four years 
under twenty. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
ORIGINAL VERSE: 
Southern Road, by Sterling Brown. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
These Acres, by Frances Frost. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Song of the Wissahickon and Other Poems, by Don Haldeman-Jefferies. 
Meador Pub. Co., Boston. 
Hearthside Musings, by Maurice C. Waugh. Travis Press, Wichita, Kas. 
Philosophy for Every Day, by Clarence Dan Blachly. Washington College 
Press, Washington. 
ANTHOLOGY: 
Quest—Volume 1: An Anthology of Verse, by the Students of Mundelein 
College, Mundelein, IIl. 
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